





OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW. AUGUST 1960 


(For details see pp. 7-8) 


e August business activity in Oregon was again 
higher than last year, largely because of conditions 
in Portland. A decline of 7 per cent, in comparison 
with 1959, in the cumulative total of farm market- 
ing receipts during the first seven months of 1960 
was part of the explanation for weaknesses in var- 
ious parts of the state, and the mild decline in 
lumber and plywood production accounted for most 
of the remainder. 

The difference between Portland and the rest 
of the state is indicated by the bank debits for the 
Portland area which were up 11.1 per cent com- 
pared to a year ago; bank debits in the rest of the 
state were up by only 0.2 per cent. Similarly, build- 
ing permits for the state as a whole were up 56 per 
cent over a year ago. but for the state outside of 
Portland they were down 7 per cent. 

Employment for the state was at an all time high 
in August; the latest employment data for geo- 
graphical areas within the state are unemployment 
benefit payments issued for the week ending August 
20, 1960. The total number of these payments was 
7,073, of which 65 per cent were to persons outside 


of Portland. 


e The index of man hours in manufacturing rose 
from 94.2 for July 1960 to 103.0 for August 1960. 
This is an increase of almost 9 points in the index, 
as compared with 7 points increase from July to 
August in 1959. However, this is the fourth con- 
secutive month in which the index remains below 
that of the corresponding month of 1959. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in manufacturing industries were $97.85 in 
August 1960, which was a slight decrease of 9 cents 
from July 1960. 


e Business failures in Oregon in August totaled 
64, with $1,746,000 in liabilities. For the first eight 
months of 1960 the totals are 360 failures and $9.- 
051,000 in liabilities. This is an increase over the 
first eight months of 1959, when there were 321 
failures with liabilities of $6,447,000. 


e Wage and salary employment in August 1960 
increased over that of the previous month by 10,600. 
Large increases were in food and kindred products 
(6,800) and in retail trade (4,500), with only small 
or no changes for other areas of employment. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest fell 2.1 per cent below the 
average weekly production in August 1959, but was 
up 23.4 per cent over that of July 1960. Average 
weekly orders in August were off 8 per cent from 
those of a year ago, but were up 4 per cent from 
those of the previous month. Month-end inventory 
increases of 0.6 per cent over that of July 1960 and 
of 35.6 over that of August 1959 were accompanied 
by decreases in unfilled orders of 5.2 per cent from 
the total at the end of July 1960 and of 22.4 per cent 
from that at the end of August 1959. 








The Role of the Businessman 


in the Survival of Downtown 


By FREDERICK A. CUTHBERT 


Professor cf Landscape Architecture and Urban Planning, 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts, University of Oregon 


Today, the alert and more far-sighted businessmen of Downtown 
are seriously concerned about its future. For the first time, Down- 
town faces new and aggressive competition which is seriously affect- 
ing its status as the pre-eminent shopping district of the city. To a 
large degree, Downtown is the victim of changing conditions but 
in part it is to blame for its present situation. The quality and con- 
dition of the Central Business District is largely the result of its 
manner of growth. 


If there is nothing to hold the downtown business core in place, 
the smart or most popular area of Downtown slowly but constantly 
shifts away from the worn-out and antiquated sections. It costs 
less to tear down old residences than old office buildings, so new 
construction tends to occur in certain directions on the fringe of 
the business area. In time, this movement generates a new core or 
cores, leaving behind the outmoded and obsolete. As a result, Down- 
town generally has many blocks of older business buildings where 
not too long ago were the best shops in town. Such areas are caught 
with a gradual down-grading of uses which generally produce in- 
adequate profits to provide the kind of building maintenance and 
remodeling which might prolong higher commercial returns. Also, 
the renovation and modernization of many of these structures would 
be difficult and excessively costly because, even for the time they 
were built, they were badly designed and poorly constructed. Some 
downtown areas have only a sprinkling of ‘Class A” buildings along 
with blocks of rickety firetraps, perhaps resplendent with bizarrely 
“moderne” fronts at the street level and with huge neon signs 
attracting attention from the ugly facade above. Blighted business 
blocks attracting mainly the marginal, low quality, and often un- 
sightly operations detract from the possible pleasure of shopping 
in Downtown, and by remaining, place obstacles in the way of re- 
vitalizing the area with new construction, adequate parking, and 
other amenities. However, the sites they occupy may be as choice 
or better than the sites where new buildings are now being erected. 
Urban renewal programs seem to be the only help on the horizon 
for most such areas. 


A theory propounded by planners. and which was slow in gain- 
ing acceptance, was that because people shop while in pedestrian 
status, shopping areas should be specifically designed for the 
convenience and enjoyment of pedestrians. This has been the de- 
sign basis for the modern shopping center. It is also adopted in 
the proposals of many cities for the rehabilitation of their Central 
Business Districts to meet the present day conditions. However, the 
first efforts to “improve” Downtown were, instead of eliminating 
the increasing traffic barrier which separated one side of Main 
Street from the other, to widen the business streets to provide for 
more lanes of moving traffic and still keep the curbside parking, even 
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at the cost of reducing the widths of the sidewalks. This, 
in spite of the fact that no one could hope to park in front 
of or even near where he wanted to do business. It is almost 
pathetic to observe how Downtown interests and city gov- 
ernments unwittingly aided the trend away from Down- 
town. As the transition from the general use of mass trans- 
portation to predominantly private automobiles began to 
be evident, public carriers, in an effort to maintain cus- 
tomary profits started a cycle of increasing fares, lopping 
off less profitable routes and extending the time interval 
between busses. Also, the quality of the maintenance of the 
busses or street cars was often allowed to deteriorate. These 
actions, of course, made public transportation less de- 
sirable, so the to and from downtown use of private auto- 
mobiles increased. Inevitably, public transportation be- 
came less and less profitable and less important until some 
feared that it might be classed as no longer essential. 
With more automobiles coming Downtown than curb 
parking could handle and still serve the convenience of the 
customers, time limits were placed on curbside parking; 
then came the parking meters. Immediately, many people 
resented the idea of having to pay for their historic right 
to park along their public streets. However, parking meters 
were sold to the public as the only means of getting all day 
parkers off the streets, so that customers could find a park- 
ing space. In most cases, revenue from the meters was 
supposed to be used for policing the meters and to provide 
additional funds to improve the traffic situation. Some 
cities wisely used meter revenues to construct parking 
structures. The parking meter business thrived, charges to 
the public were increased and, on demand of the owners 
of parking lots, meters were extended for blocks in all di- 
rections from the business center. As Downtown traffic 
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grew, one’s chances of finding curb-side parking space 
during shopping hours within reasonable walking distance 
of his destination became slight. Operators of close-in 
parking lots were now able to raise their prices. The once 
pleasurable shopping trip Downtown degenerated into one 
of greater cost, less convenience, and constant worry about 
being fined for failing to get back to the parking meter on 
time. All of this, plus frustration over traffic slow-up in 
congested Downtown streets made outlying shopping cen- 
ters increasingly welcome. It has been demonstrated that 
shoppers will drive five miles beyond central business areas 
to new shopping centers in order to avoid the unpleasant- 
ness of Downtown traffic, Downtown parking, and the 
hectic confuson of trying to get around the Central Busi- 
ness District, partly because of the one-way streets. Appar- 
ently everything possible has been done to discourage 
people from doing business Downtown. 

The automobile may or may not be here to stay as the 
principal means of urban transportation, but it is with us 
now in numbers approaching strangulation proportions. 
It is not the cheapest nor fastest possible means of urban 
transportation. However, the automobile has become al- 
most as much a social and business necessity as proper 
wearing apparel. We are inclined to go nowhere without 
“the car.”’ As for Downtown, the automobile has been the 
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This is Downtown, almost anywhere. Old-fashioned, run-down, cluttered, ugly, with no place to park conveniently and no place to walk safely. 
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This back door view, with its graceless expanse of pavement, 
is far too often the approach to Downtown. 


major factor in reducing the importance of the old “heart 
of the city.” For years, while public transportation was the 
major conveyor of people in the urban area, the prepon- 
derant traffic movement was to and from Downtown. The 
residents had few other choices of direction and often had 
to go Downtown in order to get to other places about town. 
With the automobile, anyone could now go in almost any 
direction and it soon became simpler and less costly in 
terms of money, time, and nervous energy to go in direc- 
tions other than Downtown. 

The tremendous increase in suburban population, made 
possible by the “family car” readily attracted commerce, 
medical and dental clinics, branch libraries, banks and 
some governmental, professional, and business services. 
Thus the shopping center was a “natural.” The family 
needs can now be so well satisfied close to home that many 
housewives go Downtown only a few times a year. This is 
substantiated by reports which indicate a decrease in the 
number of people traveling to the business centers of most 
metropolitan areas. Also, “occupied floor space in the cen- 
ters of most of our cities has not been growing.”’ Some 
stores in the Downtown area, faced with reduced sales 
volume, high rents and high taxes, have had either to go 
out of business, or to move to areas of lower rent, or to the 
new shopping centers. Benefiting from transportation pro- 
vided by the cars of their customers or employees, other 
functions customarily found Downtown have decentralized. 
State or regional headquarters of many national concerns 
are locating in new structures away from the central busi- 
ness core, as are laboratories, automobile showrooms and 
some kinds of industry, fraternal organizations and other 
businesses and agencies. In each instance, prime factors 
determining their new location have been space for ample 
free parking and easy access to the main thoroughfares. 

Historically, Downtown has grown from a cluster of 
small commercial structures and lodging houses located 
close to the waterfront, the railroad, or main crossroads. 
As Downtown expanded, its activities increased until they 
included retail stores, hotels and rooming houses, lodges, 
churches, theatres, pool halls and other commercial rec- 





1 Robinson Newcomb, economic consultant writing for Urban 


Land, Oct. 1959. 
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reation, governmental quarters and offices of a variety of 
business and professional pursuits plus warehouses and 
industries. It also became the center of transportation and 
the distribution of goods, of medical services and of the 
tourist business. Which of these customary functions of 
Downtown continue to be essential or importantly related 
to the Downtown area? Actually, almost all continue to 
belong Downtown limited mainly by the degree to which 
they can be located so that they compliment rather than 
interfere with each other. Churches tend to forsake the 
business district, taking profits on the increased value of 
their Downtown property to help rebuild in more favorable 
locations. Certain light and service industries may benefit 
from central locations although they do not belong among 
retail shops. Warehousing, wholesaling and distributing 
facilities are importantly related to main lines of transpor- 
tation but do nothing but detract from the commercial 
values of the shopping district. Some predictions regard- 
ing the future functions of Downtown have been made by 
Max S. Wehrly, executive director of the Urban Land Insti- 
tute.” In essence they are as follows: 


1. Downtown retailing will be restricted to: 

a. high priced and specialty items not to be found 
in suburban stores, 

b. low priced mass market merchandise for the 
lower income group who live near or use the 
Central Business District, 

c. medium priced merchandise, but only if new 
living accommodations succeed in attracting this 
income group back to inlying locations in sub- 
stantial numbers. 


. The function of office centers for specialized profes- 
sions, the increase of main offices of business and 
financial concerns 


. Governmental administrative functions will continue 
in Downtown to the extent that they cannot readily 
be dispersed to serve the public 





2 “Downtown Traffic, 1970—a Blessing or a Curse?” Urban Land, 
Mar. 1959. 


A parking structure like this takes note of human comfort with an easy connec- 
tion to every shopping floor and shelter from the weather. Growing vines and 
flower boxes would add eye appeal. 
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4. Transportation terminals must continue to be cen- 
tralized in the larger cities. 


. Some smaller industrial plants, such as newspapers, 
are related to the Central Business District and may 
expand along with certain kinds of wholesaling if 
suitable inlying sites are made available. 


The above appraisal suggests that Downtown will have 
a limited but continued diversity of functions. Downtown 
has always been and is “the heart of the city” and as such 
it should be much more than just a shoppers’ paradise. It 
needs to retain its historic role of being exciting, alive with 
a wide range of interests for both the local residents and 
for visitors to the city. A trip Downtown should present 
inviting opportunities for selective shopping, for doing 
business of all sorts, for shows and concerts, for public 
events and organizational meetings, for good dining, and 
for having fun and mingling with people from everywhere. 

What needs to be done to revitalize Downtown and to 
help it to continue to fulfill its valid and customary role? 
Objectives of any program would be to make “going Down- 
town” a more attractive and worthwhile experience for 
those who must go Downtown and to encourage more peo- 
ple to want to go Downtown. In addition, it should pro- 
vide the amenities of a community for those who live 
Downtown—and their number is likely to increase con- 
siderably. Therefore, various factors must be combined in 
any solution; also, these will vary in degree and importance 
for different cities. Such factors may be briefly sum- 
marized: 


1. Ease of public and private transportation movement 
to and from and about the Central Business District. 


. Convenient walking distance from parking and pub- 
lic transportation to all parts of the Central Business 
District. 


. Separation of pedestrian and vehicular traffic where- 
ever reasonable and possible. 


. Preservation and enhancement of the best, most in- 
teresting, and most cherished qualities and charac- 
teristics of the present Downtown. 


. Elimination of the ugly, the obsolete and shoddy, and 
the hazardous. 


. Provision for the safety, comfort, convenience, and 
enjoyment of customers and clients. This would in- 
clude: 

a. shelter from sun and rain 
b. clean and conveniently located public toilets and 
drinking fountains 
. pleasant situations in which to rest or to wait 
d. adequate and well-placed lighting 
. interesting places in which to dine or have re- 
freshments 
. good entertainment and such commercial and 
public recreation facilities as are suitable to the 
downtown area 
. trees, shrubs, flowers, pools, fountains, and 
works of art to relieve the monotony of struc- 
tures and paved surfaces, to make Downtown a 
source of visual pleasure and civic pride. 


* SCHEMATIC PLAN - 
CENTRAL BUSINESS 
44 - SURFACE PARKING 
-PARKING STRUCTURES 
~MAJOR TRAFFIC STREETS 
- EXPRESSways 





This schematic pian has a circulation pattern superimposed on standard street 
grid showing relationship of an expressway peripheral to the Central Business 
District. It also shows parking located to least interfere with normal relation- 
ships between Downown and its adjacent contributory area. 


7. Programmed reconstruction and redevelopment of 
suitable areas. It also appears that two other factors 
are important to inducing shoppers to come Down- 
town: 


1. Wider selection of goods and services than is 
available elsewhere in the urban area. 


. The presentation of goods and services in a 
modern setting to meet the requirements of a 
“postwar clientele with more educated tastes 
and the increased income to satisfy them.”? 


Now for a closer look at these elements. The ease of get- 


ting to and from Downtown involves much more than 
cutting great expressways to and through and around 
Downtown from all directions, and the construction of 
acres of complex interchanges. In fact, such action in itself 
can do more harm than good by creating great areas of 
sterile landscape occupied only by voids of ramp structures 
and paving, all of which could effectively isolate Down- 
town from the rest of the city. Vehicular access to the 
Central Business District from outlying areas should be so 
channeled as to least disrupt the unity of the central core. 
Peripheral to the total Downtown area may be a connecting 
thoroughfare, similar to the Seattle scheme, to serve both 
as a bypass and to provide access at intervals to the central 
areas. Downtown can be irreparably damaged if express- 
ways bisect it or ring too tightly around the business area. 

Perhaps the most important drawing card of outlying 
shopping centers is ample free parking within easy walk- 
ing distance of the shops and offices. Although too often 
this parking consists of a huge horse-collar of paved sur- 
face, unrelieved by shade or plantings, it is free and rela- 
tively convenient. Dowtown, because of its high land costs, 
its greater extent and its tall buildings which contribute 
large concentrations of traffic, must find answers to its 
parking problems mainly in parking structures rather than 
surface parking. To have adequate quantities of surface 
parking would necessitate such inconvenient walking dis- 
tances that some means of supplementary public transpor- 
tation would be necessary, as in the case of the Chicago 
Loop parking. Downtown should avoid becoming an island 
in a sea of parked cars, separated from its adjacent areas 
of apartments, rooming houses and other close-in uses on 





’ Urban Land, Dec. 1958. 
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which it depends for an important segment of its support. 
In this regard, parking wedges would be better than en- 
circlement. The location of parking structures in relation 
to street patterns and vehicular traffic flow must be care- 
fully considered to avoid traffic bottlenecks. And, although 
it may sound naive, it is possible to have too much parking 
—or more than will ever be needed. 

Depending upon the extent of Downtown, one or several 
forms of transportation may be employed within the Cen- 
tral Business District. In the area of greatest concentration 
of retail stores and shops, the most complete separation 
of pedestrian traffic may be expected. Here will be the 
shopping plazas and small squares and arcaded ways. 
Throughout these areas or to principal points touching 
upon them, small electric busses might move customers 
from one section of Downtown to another and to the park- 
ing facilities, as it is proposed for Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
They could also serve to transport shoppers to stations of 
urban and suburban mass transportation lines. It is pos- 
sible that such small vehicles would be subsidized in order 
that transportation within the Central Business District 
would be as free as the use of the sidewalks. Also, it seems 
reasonable to expect that moving walkways will assist pe- 
destrians under various situations. They might operate at 
the second floor level, providing an extra level for window 
shopping. 

In spite of all that is being done with expressways to 
enable more and more automobiles to pour into and out 
of the Central Business District, rapid, public transporta- 
tion must continue to serve, and perhaps in increasing pro- 
portions. Reports for 1959 indicate an increase in the num- 
ber of passengers served in 38 cities, in spite of a small 
nationwide decline.* It appears that the expressway-drive- 
yourself program may become self-defeating, as it reaches 
the point of acute indigestion. However, in the process of 
reaching that point it may have so dismembered the cen- 
tral city as to seriously impair its character and function. 
In any case, the drive-yourself task with its hazards and 
tensions on top of the regular day’s work, plus the extra 
expenses involved may have about punctured the vanity 
of many who have thought of the automobile as a position- 
status symbol. If so, really rapid, frequent, and comfortable 
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The amenities that bring people Downtown: open spaces that give light and 
air, an area free for pedestrians. At left a modes? rebuilding of a new down- 
town in Rotterdam keeps the best of the old at the center of the vista. The 
shopping center below happens to be in Harlow, England, one of the “New 
Towns” north of London. The same haven could be effected in any American 
city by opening up the interior of downtown blocks. Notice the covered 
walkways in both pictures. 


public transportation would be welcomed. What a shock 
it would be if some new form of transportation would 
obviate the need for most of the hundreds of acres in the 
central areas of our cities now being bulldozed to make 
way for expressways and giant traffic interchanges. 

Although new construction and redevelopment is neces- 
sary to enable Downtown to better serve contemporary de- 
mands, the wholesale demolition of large segments can 
result in the loss of other important values. The story of the 
cultural backgrounds of a city is told in its monuments 
and its architecture. One evidence of our cultural growth 
is shown in a proper reverence and appreciation for the 
worthy examples of art and architecture which we have in- 
herited. At some point the profit motive needs to be tem- 
pered by a genuine concern for the preservation of the 
jewels of our heritage. We need about us comparisons of 
the quality of design and superb workmanship of our fore- 
fathers and examples of their pride in their city. The best 
was consciously built to give pleasure to future generations. 
In this mass production age with its great impersonal glass 
facades mirroring similarly sterile architecture, the work 
of the individual artist and of highly skilled artisans is 
lost or becomes insignificant. The truly meritorious archi- 
tecture of today will deserve to be likewise preserved. The 
urge toward clean-sweep clearance should be curbed, at 
least until a proper appraisal is made as to what is worth 
saving. 

Some areas in which individual structures are not his- 
torically important, may nevertheless be worthy of preser- 
vation as a whole because of special qualities or public in- 
terest which has become associated with them. It might be 
an alley with old shops or some courtyard that has not yet 
been built over. Rehabilitation of old but structurally sound 
buildings should be encouraged especially when they may 
be enhanced by imaginative reworking. Much, of course, 
from every period is composed of jerry-built uninspired 
clap-trap which was the pride of no one. Some of this 
should be cleared to create permanent open spaces and 
vistas. Such actions can make lasting improvements to 
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Modern shopping centers separate people and automobiles and are pleasant 
places to be. Notice the absence of advertising signs, utility wires, and the 
harshness common to the Downtown which grew without plan nor design. 
The businessmen of any central district can, with coordinated effort, achieve 
the atmosphere seen here. Stonestown, San Francisco, below. Old Orchard, 
Skokie, Illinois at right. 
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Downtown, surviving long after the efforts of a paint-up, 
clean-up campaign have faded away. The following sig- 
nificant quotation is from a speech by James Felt, Chair- 
man of the City Planning Commission of New York City: 
“The smallest patch of green to arrest the monotony of 
asphalt and concrete is as important to the value of real 
estate as streets, sewers, and convenient shopping. We are 
saying now for the first time in New York City, that open 
space is not to be considered as a gouge here and a notch 
there, depriving builders of valuable floor space, but as 
a usable commodity worth more than the office it re- 
places.””® 

To make the shopping area better serve the pedestrian- 
shopper may involve complete street closure to vehicles or 
partial closure, alleys may become arcades, block centers, 
where badly built and obsolete buildings have been re- 
moved, may be created into attractive squares or small 
parks with landscaped ways opening into them. The nar- 
rower Downtown streets may very well become the best 
shopping streets, lined with exclusive shops. 

Basic to the plans or active proposals of a hundred or 
more American cities are the separation of pedestrian and 
vehicular traffic in at least part of the central business dis- 
trict; the provision of ample, convenient and, if possible, 
free parking, improved means of getting people to and 
from Downtown and the creation of a more attractive shop- 
ping atmosphere. In actual accomplishment, Europe is 
ahead of this country. Plaza type central business areas, 
free of conflict between vehicular and pedestrian traffic 
can be seen in the reconstruction of downtown Rotterdam, 
in all the famous ‘New Towns” in Britain, in Vallingby 
near Stockholm, and others. “Stockholm . . . is now at work 
on its own ‘Rockefeller Center’ of malls and squares down- 
town. In Italy, Verona and other cities have blocked off 
shopping streets for foot trafic only. In Germany, Cologne 
and Essen now exclude vehicles from major retail avenues 





5 From an address presented at the 6lst Annual Meeting of the 
American Society of Landscape Architects, New York Times, June 
28, 1960. 
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during the shopping day. In all, perhaps a score of streets 
in Europe have been “closed to traffic” since World 
War II.”® 

Among examples in the United States, Kalamazoo, a 
city of some 58,000, has accomplished the central part of 
a plan by which Downtown “would become a giant new 
regional shopping and civic center for pedestrians.””* 

Downtown would, as planned, be surrounded by a huge 
parking belt within a loop road with connections via major 
thoroughfares to all outlying areas. Knoxville has opened 
what is described as a “handsome downtown promenade 
redevelopment.” Little Rock, Arkansas, has a program 
called “Main Street Little Rock—1969” which would pro- 
vide eight blocks of pedestrian plaza. New structures have 
been built in conformity with the preliminary plans. Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, has a two to three million dollar proposal 
for the rehabilitation of its Downtown area. The scheme 
would be accomplished over a five to ten year period 
through a series of scheduled small steps. 

A recent report about Seattle’s plans for the future of 
its central areas states: “A downtown where the pedestrian 
has greater priority would be accomplished by reducing 
vehicular traffic, developing landscaped walking malls, 
providing special facilities designed to move pedestrians 
rapidly.” One possibility being considered is moving walk- 
ways. In order to lessen vehicular traffic on downtown 
streets, through traffic would bypass the central business 
district. “A ‘Circumferential Route’ would completely circle 
the central business district and would provide easy access 
to any section of downtown.” Also, “a radical system of co- 
ordinated transportation routes converging on the city’s 
heart from all directions,” would make the central area 
accessible from all parts of the region. The proposal antici- 
pates the redevelopment of the older, blighted commercial 
areas, the construction of apartment housing within walk- 
ing distance for many of Downtown’s employees and con- 
solidated transportation terminals to “provide for con- 
venient interchange between various modes of transpor- 
tation.”* 





6 Ogden Tanner, “Closed to Traffic,” Architectural Forum, Feb. 
1959. 

7 Downtown Idea Exchange, Apr. 1, 1960. 

8 Planning the Future of Seattle’s Central Area, City of Seattle, 
1959. 
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The new Lloyd Center in a central location on Portland, 
Oregon’s East Side is in effect a huge, modern regional 
shopping center. It constitutes a great challenge to the 
established central business district across the river. In 
Detroit, Michigan, one of the most advanced and most 
carefully considered broad scale plans is underway. And 
Chicago’s Central Areas Committee is thinking in similar 
directions as indicated from the following statement: “It 
is highly desirable that pedestrians be able to travel about 
the Central Area, to and from office and shopping and 
transportation facilities, protected from weather and with- 
out interference from vehicular traffic.””® 

An interesting discussion of the role of the business man 
in such redevelopment may be found in the January 1960 
issue of the Journal of Housing. The quotation is from the 
editorial: “All across the country, the men whose business 
fortunes rely on clean, efficient, attractive cities seem to be 
awakening to the necessity for a large scale urban renewal 
program. And to get such a program going they are in- 
vesting their money in their cities’ future...now that 
center city businessmen have begun to fight for survival, 
the pull of the suburbs may gradually become less insist- 
ent.” The article proceeds to discuss how businessmen in 
eighteen cities throughout the country spearheaded vigor- 
ous programs to bring Downtown out of the doldrums. 

The Downtown plans of a large number of cities of all 
sizes throughout the nation might be discussed if space 
permitted. Some, such as the proposal for Fort Worth, 
have been widely publicized and have had considerable in- 
fluence on the plans of other cities. As is customary, plan- 
ning is well ahead of accomplishments. However, it is pre- 
dictable that Downtown in most cases will meet this new 
competition and will thrive—but to do so it will have to 
be essentially rebuilt and modernized to provide the amen- 
ities and convenience of the new shopping centers plus the 
enrichment of those qualities which are unique to Down- 
town. A carefully planned program of clearing to provide 
open spaces and sites for new buildings, of street closures, 
and the creation of shopping plazas, and of other rehabili- 
tation can be so staged over a period of years as to be least 
disrupting to the normal functioning of Downtown. The 
important thing is to get work started on the ground as 
proof that plans are to be implemented. 


® Urban Land, May 1960. 
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OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. A reliable index of 
change in manufacturing activity is the man hours of industrial pro- 
duction workers. The index is made by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search from data supplied by the State Department (1951 = 100). 
Figures apply only to personnel engaged in direct manufacturing: 
sales, office, and general administrative employees are excluded. No 
adjustment for seasonal variation has been made. The most recent 
reading for Oregon is for August 1960. 

1959 1960 1959 1960 
Jan. 79.1 82.9 July 100.2 94.1 
Feb. 79.3 84.3 Aug. 107.4 103.0 
Mar. 83.3 85.3 Sept. 102.9 
Apr. 87.2 87.9 Oct. 97 .6 
May 92.1 89.4 Nov. .- 94.1 
June 98.6 95.6 Dec. 89.6 


Cash Receipts from Farm Marketing. The cumulative re- 
ceipts from‘the sale of farm produce were $183,687,000 for the first 
7 months of 1960. This is a drop of 6.8 per cent from the 1959 
cumulative total of $197,146,000 for 7 months. The following table 
shows the monthly comparisons in thousands of dollars, as reported 
by the United States Agricultural Marketing Service. 

1959 1960 1959 1960 
Jan. $33,479 $29,796 July $45,194 $37,503 
Feb. 21,901 23,076 Aug. 51,956 
Mar. 24,117 21,205 Sept. 61,247 
Apr. 21,693 20,775 Oct. 41,256 
May 19,148 19,964 Nov. 29,153 
June 31,614 31,368 Dec. 39,359 


Advertising linage. The Oregon Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion reports that there were 660,309 column inches of local retail 
advertising in twenty daily newspapers in Oregon for the month of 
August 1960. This is an increase of 9.5 per cent over August 1959, 
when there were 602,836 column inches. 





OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports July 1960 construction 
contracts in Oregon had a total value of $50,934,000. This is 35 per 
cent higher than in July 1959. Comparative data, in thousands of 
dollars, follow: 


July 1960 June 1960 July 1959 
Nonresidential = .$ 9,135 $11,404 $ 6,369 
Residential ee : .. 11,667 15,851 21,380 
Public works & utilities —.... 30,132 15,483 10,045 


Totals. ' $50,934 $42,738 $37,794 


Nonresidential construction totaled 817,000 square feet in July 
1960 and 609,00 square feet in July 1959. In July 1960 contracts 
were bid for 909 residential units totaling 1,088,000 square feet. 
One year earlier there were 1,500 units totaling 1,970,000 square feet. 

The cumulative total for the first 7 months of 1960 shows that 
the value of building contracts in Oregon was 2.5 per cent higher 
than for the comparable period of the previous year. For the eleven 
western states the cumulative 7-month total for 1960 was 11 per 
cent lower than for the previous year. The national total was 9 per 
cent lower for 1960 than for the comparable period in 1959. The 
figures quoted in this paragraph do not include public works or 
utilities. 


Employment. Information on employment in Oregon is reported 
each month by the State Department of Employment in Salem. The 


latest figures follow: 


Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing ..... 


Total manufacturing -... 


Contract construction . 
Retail trade 
Government ' 
Other nonmanufacturing 


Total nonmanufacturing 


Total Nonagricultural Wage 
and Salary Employment . 


Aug. 1960 


76,100 
29,600 
52,900 


. 158,600 


30,600 
85,700 
90,700 
157,800 


364,800 


523,400 


July 1960 Aug. 1959 


76,100 
22,800 
53,000 


151,900 


30,600 
81,200 
91,000 
158,100 


360,900 


512,800 


79,700 
30,000 
52,600 


162,300 


30,500 
81,100 
88,500 
156,900 


357 ,000 


519,300 


Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon banks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in millions 


of dollars) : 


July 1960 June 1960 July 1959 
ED  enctinisinnest ; a $ 951 $ 901 
Investments ae re mee ee oe 606 600 659 
1,676 1,670 1,720 


Deposits 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are considered good indicators 
of current business activity. But their value for this purpose can be impaired if they include large checks used to transfer funds for the purchase of certain kinds of capital 
assets that are not “‘business activity."” Each month the Bureau of Business Research collects data on bank debits from 191 banks and branches. 


Number 
of Banks 
Reporting 
Oregon “ ee 


Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 62 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 40 
North Oregon Coast (Tillamook, Clatsop, Lincoln counties) eee ; ~~ a 
West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) ‘ ; oe : 22 
Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties)... — 
Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Wheeler counties) 

Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Crook, Jefferson counties) 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) : 

Baker, La Grande area (Wallowa, Grant, Baker, Union counties) 

Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Debits 
Aug. 1960 


$2,212,137,071 


1,423,119,169 


259,547,813 
40,026,269 
199,510,269 
100,893 ,827 
28,722,353 
46,540,920 
28,941,594 
35,036,572 
26,854,046 
22,944,239 


Debits 
July 1960 


$2,076,318,974 


1,344,400,107 


236,073,521 
37,699,869 

186,610,682 
96,310,452 
29,721,224 
35,594,271 
29,420,309 
34,751,381 
24,123,829 
21,613,329 


Debits 


Aug. 1959 
$2,067 ,690,418 


1 ,280 386,807 


257,311,659 
39,641,391 
196,451,128 
98,165,876 
29,909,184 
12,842,409 
30,519,931 
39,683 ,407 
30,278,090 
22,500,536 


Percentage change 
Aug. 1960 
compared with 


July 1960 


+ 6.5 


+ 5.9 
+ 9.9 
+ 6.2 
+ 6.9 
+ 4.8 
— 3.4 
+30.8 
— 1.6 
+ 0.8 
+11.3 
+ 6.2 


Aug. 1959 
+ 7.0 


+11.1 
+ 0.9 
+ 1.0 
+ 1.6 
+ 2.8 
— 4.0 
+ 8.6 
— 5.2 
—11.7 
—11.3 
+ 2.0 


Building permits are a report of plans rather than of construction in actual operation. Interpretation of these data must allow for time elapsed between the issuing 


of the permit and the beginning of construction. The information has been collected by the Bureau of Business Research from building departments in local governments. 


Albany 
Baker 
Beaverton 
Bend 

Coos Bay 
Corvallis 
Eugene 
Grants Pass 


Hillsboro 


Klamath Falls 


La Grande 


McMinnville 


Medford 
Milwaukie 
North Bend 
Pendleton 
Portland 
Roseburg 
Salem 
Springheld 
The Dalles 


Clackamas County 
Douglas County 

Lane County 

Marion County 
Multnomah County 
Washington County* 
113 Other Communities 


Totals 


New 


Residential 


Aug. 1960 


$ 203,000 
24,700 
205,740 
41,500 
20,000 
104,000 
657 ,830 
44,000 
121,500 
20,000 
15,300 
20.500 
104,000 
76,195 
55,064 
77,000 
7,225,025 
61,444 
1,175,900 
39,732 
90,200 
178,600 
86,997 
950,010 
778,160 
1,661,555 
1,999,835 
1,390,197 





$15,733,249** 


New Non- 
Residential 
Aug .1960 
$ 170,700 

97 383 
20,800 

1,875 
316,022 
47,659 
98.350 
20,600 
47,550 
26,480 
82,600 
24,542 
122,805 


2,784 
39,500 
8,649,660 


754,340 
23,492 


677,100 
87 ,366 
176,733 
49,050 
982,320 
79,345 
1,086,680 


$13,606,391 


Additions 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Aug. 1960 
§ 5,925 
13,508 
14,740 
45,100 
14,400 
17,750 
92,905 
438,850 
13,639 
15,052 
15,542 
4,645 
75,754 
13,670 
9,842 
7,155 
460,135 
21,816 
64,551 
2,668 
7,850 
36,800 
126,186 
135,921 


224,008 
420,282 
162,809 


$3,381,212 


Totals 
Aug. 1960 
$ 379,625 
135,591 
241,280 
88,475 
350,422 
169,409 
849,085 
503,150 
182,689 
67,532 
113,442 
19,687 
302,550 
89,865 
67,690 
123,655 
7,334,820 
83,260 
,993 891 
105,892 
98,050 
1,192,500 
300,549 
1,262 ,664 
827,210 
2,867 ,883 
2,499 ,462* 
2,939,686 


$32,720,852 


Totals 


July 1960 


$ 


143,277 
77,998 
280,045 
162,380 
151,796 
364,370 
.282,900 
122,925 
147,688 
290 ,900 
113,000 
30,475 
160,864 
137,463 
152,860 
191,015 
4,627,610 
58,262 
292,422 
152,198 
22,525 
681,980 
543,429 
978,371 
688,113 
3,095,380 
2,076,585 
2,535,903 


$17,886,329 


T otals 
Aug. 1959 


$ 209,036 
141,000 
117,790 

89,032 
35,935 
300,020 
646,352 
146,485 
793,784 
140,500 
118,066 
111,483 
328,535 
398,381 
179,628 
73,800 
4,345,445 
850,400 
3,722,784 
74,714 
58,600 
443 ,626 
39,618 
1,665,230 
737,338 
2,379,373 


2,787,737 


$20,934,692 





* Washington County not included in totals because of insufficient data. 


** The residential building permits this month include a hotel for $6 million in Portland and a dormitory for $1 million in Salem. 
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